MARRIAGE

Out of the chambre hath every wight him dressed.

And Januarie hath faste in armes take

His fresshe May, his paradys, his make.

He lulleth her, he kisseth her ful ofte

With thikke bristles of his berd unsofte,

Like to the skin of houndfish, sharp as brere,

For he was shave al newe in his manere. . . .

Thus laboureth he til that the day gan dawe ;

And then he taketh a sop in fyn clarree,

And upright in his bed then sitteth he,

And after that he sang ful loude and clere.

And kiste his wyf, and made wantoun chere.

He was al coltish, ful of ragerye,

And ful of jargon as a flekked pye.

The slakke skin about his nekke shaketh,

Whyl that he sang, so chaunteth he and craketh.

But god wot what that May thoughte in her herte,

When she him saw up sittinge in his sherte,

In his night-cappe and with his nekke lene ;

She preyseth not his pleying worth a bene.

GEOFFREY  CHAUCER.

What a fearful picture of marriage as it should not
be!

Chaucer was doing things before 1400 which no
other narrative artist did for nearly four centuries.
Perhaps I should have said five centuries. For, in this
tale of January and May, there are passages for which
one can find no parallel outside modern fiction. For
example, when May receives a love letter, she hurries
off, in order to read it, to the w.c. Which is, of course,
exactly where any one who wanted to be quite certain
of privacy would go.   But what author before Flaubert
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